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MR. WILLIS’S TARIFF BILL. 

The new Tariff Bill introduced by Mr. Willis, of New 
York, in the House of Representatives, as soon as that body 
was organized, is a typical specimen of the thoughtless and 
improvident legislation by which the country allows itself 
to be afflicted. It is a very elaborate document of eighty- 
nine folio pages, and purports to be an entirely new tariff, 
covering all the innumerable products of nature and art, 
from paving stones to silk dresses, besides numerous 
amendments to the existing regulations of our intricate 
customs routine. To prepare such a measure, a man should 
have devoted his life to a close examination of details in all 
industries, weighing their delicate and complicated mutual 
relations, and the bearing which a change in the cost of 
each article may have upon all the processes in which it is 
used. Mr. Willis may be such an expert; he evidently 
would have us consider him to be so, for we have before us, 
as we write, besides the principal elaborate bill, eleven 
shorter ones devoted to the same subject, the whole intro- 
duced by him on the same day, October 29th. 

Let us see, then, how the trades represented by the 
Printers’ Crracvnar fare at the hands of this gentleman, 
whose activity in springing these measures on a special 
session of Congress shows that he means business. A 
reduction proposed on types and type-metal from 25 per 
cent., the existing rate of duty, to 20 per cent., is neu- 
tralized by a similar reduction from 25 to 20 per cent. 
on stereotype plates; and as there is a sweeping clause that 
all unenumerated articles are placed on the free list, it 
would rest with the Treasury Department to determine 
whether electrotype plates, which are not alluded to, may 
not be admitted free of any duty whatever, which would be 








a very serious blow at the interests of all compositors. 
Printer’s ink may be a trifle cheaper, for the duty is reduced 
from 35 to 25 per cent., and lamp black from 20 to 10; but 
paper, which is perhaps the most important item of a 
printer’s consumption, is treated in a manner which is per- 
fectly inexplicable. Sized paper is reduced from 25 to 20 
per cent., and unsized from 20 to 15; but rags are taken 
from the free list and subjected to 8 per cent., while bleach- 
ing salts, which are now also free, are placed at 15 per cent. 
What is to become of the paper mills under this doubly 
adverse discrimination it would probably puzzle Mr. Willis 
to tell. At present we believe that they are for the most 
part barely clearing expenses, and the duty thus im- 
posed on their chief materials will render an advance in 
prices absolutely necessary, unless the mills are to close. 

Turning to the sources of employment for printers, we 
find that books are subjected to the same unreasoning ad- 
verse discrimination as paper. While the cost of that arti- 
cle is to be enhanced, books are to be exposed to the very 
heavy reduction from 25 per cent. to 15. Even under the 
existing tariff, every one connected with the trade knows 
how difficult a competition the publishing interest has to 
endure from abroad, and how already many classes of do- 
mestic publications have been virtually driven out of the 
market by importations. The enormous reduction of forty 
per cent. on the duty, coupled with an advance in the price 
of the principal ingredient—paper—must either virtually 
close the book offices, or compel the compositor and press- 
man to submit to another serious reduction in the rate of 
wages. 

If the journeyman imagines, however, that such a reduc- 
tion of wages will be compensated for by a corresponding 
diminution in the cost of living under the beneficial opera- 
tion of Mr. Willis’s legislation, he will be doomed to disap- 
pointment, for the same doubly adverse discrimination 
which we have seen leveled at the paper maker and the pub- 
lisher is proposed for him. While his wages are to be ex- 
posed to reduction, he will find that the war taxes are reim- 
posed upon his tea and coffee, viz., 15 cents per pound on 
the former and 3 cents per pound on the latter. 
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As though in mockery, Mr. Willis has entitled his pro- 
ject ‘A Bill to Simplify Existing Laws * * * * and 
Enlarge the Free List.” If he were to denominate it ‘A 
Bill to Pauperize American Labor and Enlarge the Alms- 
houses,” he would describe it more truly. 

It will not do for those whose interests are thus struck at 
to rest quietly under the conviction that so absurd and ill- 
considered a measure cannot receive the sanction of an 
American Congress. Mr. Willis’s numerous bills are evi- 
dently not the mere emanations of one fertile mind. They 
have unquestionably been laboriously drawn up in advance 
by those whose interests or whose theories lead them to 
desire a thorough revision of our tariff laws for the benefit 
of the foreign producer, and they will be energetically 
pushed upon the attention of Congress by a powerful out- 
side interest, acting in concert with the free-trade members. 
There can be little doubt, therefore, that these bills, or 
similar ones, will become laws, unless the classes who are 
thus threatened make their protest heard in no uncertain 
tone. All the various trades assailed should unite, and in 
an organized way should give their representatives to un- 
derstand that they will not submit to be experimented upon 
in this reckless manner. 

There is probably no country in the world, save ours, 
where so comprehensive a measure, affecting so vitally all 
the interests of the nation, would be entertained for con- 
sideration without a previous conscientious investigation 
and consultation with representatives of the industries con- 
cerned in it. Yet here a bill of immeasurable importance, 


drawn up in secret no one knows by whom, is thrown sud- 
denly upon a tumultuous debating assemblage such as the 
House, and may be taken as a fair sample of what the in- 
dustries of the country are to expect unless the most strenu- 


ous exertions are made in resistance. If there is to be a 
revision of the tariff, Congress should appoint a commis- 
sion of experts, who should call before them importers 
and manufacturers, allow all sides to have a hearing, and 
then, with full knowledge, draft a wise and equitable bill 
which could be regarded as a permanence, and remove the 
question for years from the sphere of agitation by dema- 
gogues. 


A REMARKABLE PRINTER GONE. 

Benjamin Franklin, printer, was the first Postmaster- 
General of the United American Colonies, and he drove 
over every post route that existed in his time, with a horse 
and buggy. George S. Bangs, printer, was the father of 
the fast railroad mail service in the United States. His life 
was a useful and unostentatious one; as far as possible he 
kept aloof from politics; diligently he did the great, good 
work that he found pleasure in. He died in Washington 
on the night of November 16th, and his remains were in- 
terred at Chicago on November 21st. 

George 8S. Bangs was born in Milan, Ohio, on the 22d of 
February, 1825. When but nine years of age he entered, as 








an apprentice, the composing room of the Akron (Ohio) 
Beacon. At fifteen years of age his indentures expired, and 
the lad was so competent a compositor, that he at once ob- 
tained a regular journeyman’s sit on the Cleveland Herald. 
He worked at the case in various offices, including the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel, Janesville Gazette, and Rock County Demo- 
crat. In 1856 he first arrived in Chicago, and earned his 
livelihood by working as a reporter by day and a substitute 
compositor at night. In 1851 he went to Aurora, IIl., and 
took ip the composing stick on the Beacon, of that place, a 
position he held for fiffeen months. He quit the case to go 
to farming, which he followed but a short time. Relin- 
quishing the plow, he bought all the Republican papers in 
the county—this was during Mr. Buchanun’s administra- 
tion—consolidated them into one, the Aurora Beacon, and 
became the editor and publisher. His sheet obtained so 
wide a circulation and great an influence, that in 1861 G. S. 
Bangs was, without solicitation, appointed Postmaster of 
Aurora by President Lincoln. He discharged the duties of 
this humble office in his usual quiet, zealous, efficient way, 
for eight years. Soon after Grant was inaugurated, the 
printer-postmaster of Aurora, Ill., was astonished with the 
appointment of Assistant Superintendent of the Railway 
Mail Service, with headquarters at Chicago. Six months 
afterwards he was summoned to Washington to fill the office 
of General Superintendent of the Railway Mail Service. 
Colonel Bangs found his department in a shocking state of 
demoralization. As was his wont, he went uncomplainingly 
to work to right the wrong. His work of reform was an 
energetic and thorough one. He made no loud professions, 
but he discharged incompetent subordinates by a system of 
examination among the route agents and postal clerks." He 
labored zealously, day and night, to make the American 
railway postal service the vest in the world. For years he 
urged upon the postal department the establishment of a 
fast-mail-train system between the East and West. In Sep- 
tember, 1875, he was successful; his plan was adopted. 

In January, 1876, he voluntarily gave up his place in the 
postal service to accept the appointment of Assistant United 
States Treasurer at Chicago. His nomination for this re- 
sponsible position was unanimously confirmed by the 
Senate, and President Grant in person urged him to accept 
it. He relinquished this important post, after holding it for 
a year, to connect himself with the American Express Com- 
pany. 

George S. Bangs was in no sense of the word a politician; 
he never solicited an office in his life, directly or indirectly; 
and when in places of public trust, discharged his duties 
without fear or favor. He was a useful servant to his coun- 
try, and an honor to the craft. The nation would be greatly 
benefited if it could get more office-holders like the late 
George S. Bangs. 





Wa. Cuuuzn Bryant has been editor-in-chief of the New 
York Evening Post for nearly half a century. 
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DEMISE OF A WELL-KNOWN JOURNALIST. 

John Drean Stockton, a prominent journalist of this city 
and New York, died at his family residence, in this city, on 
the night of November 3d. Deceased was born in Phila- 
delphia on April 26th, 1836, and was educated at the Cen- 
tral High School in this city. From his boyhood he evinced 
a strong predilection for journalism. Before attaining his 
majority, he tried his ’prentice pen on the City Item, as a 
correspondent and dramatic critic. He gave the first evi- 
dence of the sterling stuff that was in him by writing edi- 
torials for a daily paper published here by 8. E. Cohen. 
This journalistic venture was short lived; but it_ existed 
long enough to make a reputation for young Stockton, who 
next found employment for his pen on Forney’s Daily Press. 
Soon after joining the staff of that journal, he also became 
the dramatic critic of the Sunday Dispatch, holding both 
positions until 1865, when he left Philadelphia and became 
one of the editors of the New York Tribune. On the latter 
paper he won the warm encomiums of Horace Greeley. He 
severed his connection with the Tribune, in 1868, to become 
the managing editor of the Morning Post, a daily paper of 
this city. Mr. Stockton was a part proprietor of this jour- 
nal, which was a very lively though not a successful one. 
It lingered a couple of years and then died. Meanwhile 
Mr. Stockton resumed his relations with the Sunday Dis- 
patch, again discharging the functions of dramatic critic. 
When the Post died, Mr. Stockton became a regular con- 
tributor to the Century—since defunct— Wilkes’ Spirit of the 
Times, and the New York World. In August, 1873, he 
severed his connection with the Sunday Dispatch to accept 
the position of night editor of the New York Herald, an 
arduous post that he filled acceptably for two years. In 
1875 he was appointed dramatic critic of the Herald, and 
held that place when death overtook him at his labors. He 
did not die suddenly, having suffered at least three years 
from the disease that finally ended his busy and blameless 
life. Mr, Stockton also entered the field of dramatic lite- 
rature. He wrote for John 8. Clarke the comedy of ‘Fox 
and Geese,” which had a long run in England; and was also 
the author of a farce entitled ‘‘ Dickie’s Wooing.” 

Mr. Stockton was a clear, elegant, and forcible writer. 
His fund of information was a vast one, and he had the 
happy faculty of drawing upon it at a moment’s notice. As 
a man he was remarkable for his benevolent, kindly spirit. 
He did not know the meaning of the phrase—professional 
jealousy. He had always an encouraging word and a help- 
ing hand for the younger and less fortunate of the pro- 
fession. 

On the afternoon of the 6th of November, a largely at- 
tended meeting of journalists, to take action on the death 
of John D. Stockton, was held at the Mayor's office, in this 
city. 

Hon. John W. Forney was called upon to preside, and 
Mr. Charles B. Hart, of the New York Herald, acted as 
Secretary. Upon taking the chair, Col. Forney, in a touch- 





ing way, alluded to his professional intimacy with the de- 
ceased, and paid a glowing tribute to his brilliancy as a 
writer, his chivalric spirit and gentle disposition. 

Col. C. H. Gibson followed with an account of Mr. 
Stockton’s noble private life, showing his exalted taste in 
literature and art, his poetic mould of mind, his warm- 
hearted friendship, and, lastly, his love for his mother and 
her family—a devotion that seemed to swallow up the self 
of the man. 

Mr. Wm. J. Clark read the following minute, which was 
unanimously adopted and ordered to be engrossed and for- 
warded to the family of the deceased: 

The professional brethren of the late John Dreane Stockton, having 
heard with the most profound regret of his death, at the early age of 
forty-two years, desire to testify to their appreciation of his abilities as 
@ journalist and of his eminent personal worth. Mr. Stockton was a 
writer of great versatility, ample resources, and remarkable facility. 
Political problems he discussed with the large views of a statesman 
and from the standpoint of a patriot. Literature, art, and the drama 
he reviewed in that generous critical spirit which seeks to encourage 
even when it is compelled to condemn. As a dramatist, as an essayist, 
and as a poet, he made genuine contributions to literature. He was 
liberal in his views, large in his culture, and patriotic in his aspira- 
tions; and his death, at a time when his great powers were in their full 
maturity, deprives the profession of journalism of one of its most bril- 
liant ornaments. 

Mr. Clark spoke to this minute in an appropriate way, 
and he was followed by Mr. Francis Wells, Mr. Stephen N. 
Winslow, and others, in eulogistic speeches. 

The chairman then appointed a committee of arrange- 
ments for the funeral on behalf of the journalists. 

The funeral took place on Wednesday afternoon, Nov. 
7th, the following gentlemen acting as pall-bearers: Cyrus 
Elder, L. Clarke Davis, C. H. Gibson, John Blakeley, Geo. 
W. Allen, John M. Carson, John W. Forney, Thomas Fitz- 
gerald, C. H. Addicks, Stephen N. Winslow, Alex. J. 
McCleary, Charles B. Hart, James McConnell, William J. 
Clark, Jr., Wm. V. McKean, and A. H. Hoeckley. 

The annexed poetic tribute to the memory of the deceased 
journalist is from the pen of D. Brainard Williamson, one 
of the veteran editors of Philadelphia. 


JOHN DREAN STOCKTON. 
He was too good for thee, O Death! 
Must all the good thy victims be ? 
Why steal life's dear and precious breath 
From Virtue’s lips—from such as he ? 
Remorseless Death! Why rack our hearts 
By piercing loved ones with thy darts ? 
He was so gentle in his life; 
No bittern®ss dwelt in his breast; 
No wicked eagerness for strife 
His pure and lofty soul possessed ; 
For he was of such sterling worth, 
Were all like him ’t were well for earth. 


There be who flash before our eyes 
And perish in a fitful blaze, 
Like errant meteors in the skies 
Quenched suddenly upon their ways— 
Extinguished there—lost to the sight, 
While deeper gloom succeeds their flight. 
‘ 
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But he was not of those who fade ! 
Before the world his genius rare 
Was fruitful, and to men displayed 
Thoughts wrought for permanence, and fair 
In that strong light about them shed 
Which doth survive the honored dead. 
O, friends who knew his loveliness, 
His faithful heart, his gentle word, 
And how his presence seemed to bless 
And gladden each of us who heard— 
To-day our loss we may not tell, 
Who loved him always and so well! 
And they witlin his darkened home, 
Who saw him fall away to sleep, 
In sable robes and sorrow come 
With breaking hearts and eyes that weep, 
And throbbing breasts and voices mute, 
To pay affection’s last tribute. 
Gone from our midst! and yet we know 
That he hath passed from earth’s turmoil, 
From all its changes and its woe, 
Its disappointments and its toil, 
To share in holier climes than this 
Immeasurable love and bliss. 
Place on his breast the fragrant flowers! 
Of his pure life they emblems be, 
Who culled among Time’s rosy bowers 
And wove bright wreaths of poesy— 
Fair garlands heavy with perfume, 
And crowned with an immortal bloom. 
The grave awaits; lay him to rest! 
Beneath this Autumn sod is Peace. 
Our love, dear one, we here attest, 
And it shall never wane or cease 
While life remains, and hearts shall twine, 
Sweet friend, about this grave of thine! 


=o 


FASHIONS IN TITLES FOR NOVELS. 


Publishers, like all other tradesmen having something to 
sell, constantly rack their inventions as to the means by 
which the attention of the buying public may be best at- 
tracted. Of all popular forms of literature, newspapers and 
periodicals excepted, the novel is the most popular. As a 
great many people constantly buy novels, a great many 
novels are constantly being written, published, and sold. 
Naturally every publisher wants to dispose, as freely as he 
can, of the venture he has entered upon. As the great novel- 
ists, whose names alone are sufficient to dispose of a large 
edition, are very few now (they may be counted on the fin- 
gers of one hand), publishers have taken to bestowing quaint 
titles on the new novels they issue—a practice now in full 
blast. It was started by the suddenly successful and meri- 
torious novel entitled ‘‘That Lass O'Lowrie’s.” No sooner 
was the success of this work assured, than there burst forth 
a flood of novels with new-fangled titles; some of the more 
prominent of them are ‘‘That Husband of Mine,” ‘‘ That 
Horrid Girl,” ‘‘That Wife of Mine,” ‘‘That Mother-in- 
Law of Mine,” ‘They All Do It.” Of another class, with 
curious designations, are ‘‘ Helen’s Babies,” ‘‘ Other People’s 





Babies,” ‘‘Annals of a Baby,” ‘‘The Bible Class of Valley 
Rest.” The list might be extended at greater length. No 
matter how long the catalogue may be stretched now, it 
would be incomplete, because the novels with queer names 
are still keeping scores of presses busy. 

In due time the now amusing and taking titles will give way 
to some other class of names. Not many years ago, mystic 
titles were tacked to novels. In those days we had ‘On 
Guard,” ‘Half a Million of Money,” ‘‘The Dead Secret,” 
‘*The Woman in White,” ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” ‘‘ Cometh 
Up as a Flower,” ‘‘Red as a Rose is She.” Among the 
great novelists, Walter Scott and Lytton Bulwer were evi- 
dently careless in the matter of titles for their stories. Bul- 
wer chose one sensational title, and that, too, for his mas- 
terpiece, viz.: ‘‘ What Will He Do With It.” Asa rule he 
clapped on the title page the names of his heroes, as ‘‘ Paul 
Clifford,” ‘*Devereaux,” ‘‘Eugene Aram,” ‘‘ Harold,” 
‘*Ernest Maltravers,” ‘‘Zanoni.” To two of his novels he 
affixed titles that are true keys to the stories, ‘‘ The Last 
Days of Pompeii” and ‘‘ A Strange Story.” Charles Dickens 
delighted in the names of his heroes as titles for his works. 
‘‘Nicholas Nickleby,” ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge,” ‘‘ David Copper- 
field,” ‘‘ Dombey and Son,” ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit.” He de- 
parted from this rule with ‘‘ Bleak House,” ‘‘ A Tale of Two 
Cities,” ‘‘Great Expectations,” ‘‘Our Mutual Friend,” and 
in the book he left unfinished, which bears the uncanny 
title of ‘‘The Mystery of Edwin Drood.” Thackeray was 
partial to sententious titles, ‘‘ Vanity Fair,” ‘‘The New- 
comes,” ‘The Virginians,” ‘‘ Philip,” which latter, how- 
ever, has a long sub-title. 

Truest to themselves in the matter of titles have ever 
been the writers of sensational, or, as they are technically 
termed, flash stories. These productions are always labeled 
with a sub-title, as ‘‘ Big Dick; or, the Hero Scout of the 
Brawling Pedee;” ‘‘Red Hand; or, the Avenger of Injured 
Innocence;” ‘‘ Brunhilda; or, the Maiden Warrior of the 
Caspian Mountains.” 

In due time the prevailing curious titles for novels is sure 
to pall upon the class that buy and read them; then the 
publishers are certain of providing something new and 
strange in the way of nomenclature for works of prose fic- 


tion. 
—_—_—_——————_+8ee 


Onz of the objects of interest which was shown to Gen. 
Grant in Glasgow was an American printing press, contain- 
ing the latest improvements, which had just been put up in 
the office of the Herald of that city. Gen. Grant accepted 
an invitation to start this press for the first time. 

inal taanit atta aside ita ia 

Tue Daily Times is a new and promising venture at Vine- 
land, N. J. Mr. John B. and Mrs. E. B. Duffey are the 
editors and publishers. 





A NEw play, called ‘‘ Fortune’s Fool,” is announced by A. 
E. Lancaster. 
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QUERIES AND REPLIES. 


Woop Pu.r.—You are wrong. In 1809, Dickinson, an English paper 
maker, invented a method of making endless paper entirely different 
from the process of the Fourdrinier machine. Dickinson, instead of 
the moving wire-cloth, used hollow, polished brass cylinders perfo- 
rated with holes and covered with wire. These revolved in contact 
with the pulp, sucking up the water by rarefaction, leaving the fila- 
ments sufficiently strong to be carried by the usual process to com- 
pletion. 

PRINCE RupErt.—Mezzotint engraving is so called because it was at 
first supposed to require a large amount of middle tint or half tone in 
the distribution of masses of light and shade. 

QUEER CovE.—A monogram is a character or cipher of one, two, or 
more letters interwoven, forming the initials of a name or the abbre- 
viation of a name. Monograms are very far indeed from being the 
new-fangled fancies you suppose. They are found on medals of the 
age of Philip of Macedon, and ornamented Greek coins. In the Middle 
Ages, monograms were the designs most used on legal seals. 

RANDOLPH.—Who was the author of “Though Lost to Sight to 
Memory Dear,” nobody knows. 

Oprtic1aN.—The honor of having first perfected and introduced 
printing in raised characters for the blind must, we think, be given to 
Abbé Valentin Haiiy, who, at Paris, in 1784, put his system of raised 
type for the blind in execution by commencing to teach the sightless 
to read by touch To his delight he succeeded. 

MIGNon.—Colored printing papers can be made either by mixing 
coloring matter with the pulp, or by painting or staining the paper. 
The latter methods are employed in the production of brilliant colors. 


oo, 


DULL TIMES IN JOURNALISM. 


Last week a well-dressed gentleman entered the editorial 
rooms of the Chronicle and accosted the city editor as 
follows: 

‘*T have been a subscriber to your paper for years, and 
find a good deal of interesting matter in the Sunday Chron- 
icle. Now, I know that you newspaper men very often find 
news scarce, and are glad to get something to fill up with; 
so I thought I'd write this article (pointing toa roll of paper 
in his hand) and bring it in. It will do to fill up with. 
News is a little short just now, is it not?” 

‘* Well, yes, it has been dull for several days,” responded 
the city editor, looking up and remarking that the visitor 
was a gentleman of evident culture. ‘So you think that 
we sometimes run short of matter, ch? 
your manuscript. Can you call in this evening, about eleven 
o'clock?” ‘‘Certainly,” said the visitor, and then departed. 

Eleven o’clock came, and with it the man who wanted to 
‘fill up” the columns of the paper. The city editor re- 
quested him to be seated, and went on with his work of ex- 
punging the surplusage from an article written by a re- 
porter. By and bya tall man strode into the room. It was 
the editor-in-chief. ‘‘Got much to-day?” he inquired. 
‘‘Not much,” replied the city editor, ‘it is dull to-day.” 

-** Well, boil everything down,” said the chief, and with- 
drew. A half hour passed, and the reporters came drop- 
ping in one by one. ‘Out everything down, gentlemen,” 
said the city editor, and went on reading the reporters’ 
articles as they were written up and deposited on the table, 


Well, please leave | 





and the visitor saw with some surprise that about one- 
quarter of every article was erased. ‘‘They must be 
crowded for room,” he thought. Shortly before 12 o'clock 
a discussion was heard in an adjoining room between two 
attachés of the paper. ‘Everything is cut down to the 
lowest possible notch,” said a voice, which the visitor re- 
cognized as the editor-in-chief. ‘‘ But the form is already 
full,” protested the other voice. ‘‘I cant squeeze in any- 
thing more.” 

‘**That special from Chicago must go,” 

Voice No, 2.—‘* The form is jam full.” 

No. 1.—‘Then take out that half column of the Inde- 
pendent Convention.” 

No. 2.—‘‘ Even then we won't have near room enough.” 

No. 1.—‘‘ Take out that experiment with the telephone.” 

Both men then entered the city editor's room. They were 
the chief and the foreman of the composing room. 

‘*What have you got to come?” asked the chief. 

‘** About three-quarters of a column. If the subjects were 
fully written up two columns and a half would be required.” 

‘* What are they ?” asked the chief. 

‘*The annual meetings of the Dental Association.” 

** Leave it out,” said the chief. 

“The fire on K—— Street; five buildings destroyed—.” 

‘*Condense it into twenty lines,” he said. ‘‘ What else?” 

‘*An interview with Senator It ought to have a 
column, but we have only given it a third.” 

‘‘Let it go over until to-morrow. Now, foreman, have 
you room ?” 

‘Not yet; I have still a column and a half that I cannot 
find room for.” 

The chief and foreman then inspected the form, and the 
upshot was that a column of “live” advertisements and 
three-quarters of a column of interesting news were taken 
bodily out of the form to make room for more important 
matter. The visitor addressed the city editor, remarking 
that there must be a rush of news to-night. 

‘*On the contrary,” replied the editor, ‘‘it is dull. This 
discussion is a regular nightly occurrence, and during a 
service of years on this paper I never knew a night to go by 
without a quantity of good reading matter being thrown out 
for want of room. You will now see why I asked you to 
call at this late hour. You are a man of education and ex- 
perience; you, like the rest of the public, labor under the 
impression that newspapers have to struggle to get sufficient 
to fill their columns, Nothing is more erroneous. Metro- 
politan dailies are n@ver in a strait for interesting matter, 
but are generally troubled as to what news articles shall be 
condensed, or left out for want of room. Good night.” — 
San Francisco Chronicle. 


said voice No. 1. 


- --ooe, 


A nook should now be written, called ‘‘That Umbrella 


of Mine.” No more taking title could be suggested, and it 
would be a good book to borrow before the owner had time 
to read it. 
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ONE EXOHANGE FIEND FOILED. 


T’other evening we were lying 
In our sanctum, vainly trying 
To invent some local items for our valuable sheet, 
When a fiend, who thought us sleeping, 
To our desk came softly creeping, 
Picked up some late exchanges and then started for the street 
Then the air grew denser, thicker, 
As our old “ Bogardus Bicker” 
Raised the grim, audacious stranger through the window with a crash; 
Just lifted him so neatly 
That he disappeared completely, 
With his shoulders ornamented with a shattered window sash 


And the stranger still is hieing 
Through the atmosphere a-flying, 

With a “ flag of truce” protruding through the hole “ Bogardus 
And the soothing thought comes o’er us 


* tore; 


That he never more will bore us— 
Never come to steal exchanges from our sanctum any more. 


-2ceoe-, 


BOOKS IN THE OOLONIAL TIMES. 

In 1652, Hezekiah Usher, the first bookseller, began his 
business in Boston, Mass. The first settlement of the town 
was made in 1630. The printing press at Cambridge was 
in operation, and had been put under the control of Samuel 
Green, whose descendants—he had nineteen children—are 


80 widely scattered, and so well known in the history of 


printing in the colonies. Green remained in the manage- 
ment of the Cambridge press nearly fifty years. Isaiah 
Thomas, the author of the ‘‘ History of Printing,” collected 


nearly one hundred books he printed. 
There must have been some demand for books in the Mas- 
sachusetts colony at this time to have induced Usher to 


settle there as a bookseller. The fact, too, that he con- 
tinued in the business over twenty years and made a fortune 
in it, shows that he found a demand for his wares. That 
he was successful is known from the fact that in 1677 he 
advanced to the State of Massachusetts the purchase money 
for Maine, the proprietary right to which the grandson of 
George, the original grantee, sold for twelve hundred and 
fifty pounds. At this time also, we have the information 
that there were four booksellers in Boston—Dunton, the 
London bookseller, having carried there an invoice of books 
on speculation, ‘‘ most of them practical,” and ‘‘ well suited 
to the genius of New England,” reports that he found this 
number of competitors on the ground. Usher was not only 
a bookseller, he was also a publisher, and in 1672 obtained 
from the General Court a monopoly for seven years for 
printing the laws of the colony. He was the agent, also, of 
the London Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
among the Indians, and superintended their publications in 
Massachusetts. It was at the expense of the society that 
Eliot’s translation of the Bible in the dialect of the Natick 
Indians was printed, and in this and similar works the 
Society must have spent over two thousand pounds. 
Boston, as the chief city of New England, continued to 
be the literary centre of the colonies into the middle of the 





following century. In fact, there was but little attention 
given to books in any other of the cities. A singular evi- 
dence of the rarity of books is given by Franklin, in his Life. 
In 1724, returning to Philadelphia from a visit he had made 
to Boston, he brought with him his collection of books, to- 
gether with those belonging to his friend Collins. This 
collection he describes as ‘‘a pretty collection of mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy.” He traveled from Boston 
to New York in a sloop, and having arrived in New York, 
he says: ‘‘The then governor of New York, Burnett (son of 
Bishop Burnett), hearing from the captain that a young 
man, one of his passengers, had a great many books, desired 
he would bring me to see him. I waited upon him accord- 
ingly, and would have taken Collins with me but that he 
was not sober. The governor treated me with great civility, 
showed me his library, which was a very large one, and we 
had a good deal of conversation about books and authors.” 
Evidently the possession of a collection of books was rare 
enough in New York at tbat time to excite attention and 
comment. 


ooo 


PAPER FLOUR BARRELS. 


A firm at Syracuse, New York, are now manufacturing a 
novel flour barrel. The barrels are composed of straw 
paper pulp, which is run into a mould made in the shape 
of one-half of a barrel cat vertically. The pulp is subjected 
te a powerful hydraulic pressure, and, when reduced to the 
required thickness, the ends of the halves are cut off at the 
ends. The pieces are then placed in a steam drier, and the 
sides are trimmed evenly and the substance thoroughly 
dried. It comes from the drier ready for making up into 
barrels. There are three heavy wooden hoops and two 
hoops fastened together; and into grooves cut in the staves 
the paper halves, which have an average thickness of three- 
sixteenths of an inch, are slid. The ends of the barrels are 
made of paper of a similar thickness, constructed upon the 
same principles as the sides, and protected by heavy wooden 
ones. The advantages of these barrels over wooden ones 
are lightness, cheapness, durability, and the prevention of 
flour sifting out while in transit. They are constructed 
entirely by machinery, and the halves are cut so true that 
any pieces of the same size will readily fit together. They 
will not cost more than one-third the price of wooden 
barrels, are lighter, and fit so nicely in the grooves that 
there is no chance for flour to sift through, which loss is 
quite a heavy per centage in the use of other kinds. 


—~pee oe —— 


M. Henry Fournier has been attacking the Paris Figaro, 
and on being accused of having written for its columns 
himself, replied that it was all very well for a young man of 
twenty-five to contribute to its columns, but to continue to 
write in it—faugh! Whereupon Figaro replied by ex- 
hibiting in the window of its office a receipt for money re- 
ceived by M. Fournier, dated two years ago, when that gen- 
tleman was forty-eight years old. 
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A NOTED JOURNALIST. 

Fifteen years ago, says Jennie June, a handsome and 
dashing student from Harvard attracted universal attention, 
not only for his high style of living, but by his brilliant 
scholarship and superb manner. He was not only the ad- 
miration of all the belles, but the despair of all the beaux, 
for without apparent effort he surpassed the best of them 


in appearance, in style, in attainments, in a generosity | 


which was princely, and in good nature, which even in its 
indifference was never inconsiderate of the wants, wishes, 
or feelings of others. From a student of Harvard the splen- 
did young American became a fellow of Oxford, and even 
among the luxurious and exclusive sons of the finest aris- 
tocracy of the world, shone with almost as resplendent a 
light as in the more modest halls of Harvard. He con- 
versed, read, and wrote in seven different languages as 
easily as in his own, and at the same time maintained a 
brilliant social reputation, which was enhanced by a style 
of living with which the descendants of a line of titled an- 
cestors and heirs of the honors of the greatest English fami- 
lies hardly dared to compete. In this way, and in traveling 
en grande signeur all over Europe, making acquaintance 
with loyalty and hobnobbing with the younger sons of ducal 
houses, our Harvard man contrived to get through the first 
ten years of responsible existence, and spend, not only his 
own fortune, but that of several doting relatives. He came 
to the end at last, and, without any shock to his own or 
other people’s nerves, settled down to hard pan and the life 
of a newspaper writer. He is married now, and with his 
wife and one child lives in a cottage in a retired spot near 
New York. The genius which distinguished him as a stu- 
dent distinguishes him as a writer. His flashing yet scho- 
larly style marked him out from a hundred ordinary con- 
tributors, and gave him an acknowledged place at once. 
He makes more money as an ‘‘outsider” to-day than any 
writer on the press. But few would recognize in the quiet, 
somewhat reserved, yet thorough-bred man who pays an oc- 
casional virit to editorial sanctums, the dashing and fashion- 
able young American who attracted the attention of the 
most renowned circles by the splendor of his tastes and the 
brilliancy of his attainments.— Hartford Times. 
——__ —__ -~mee- ——~ 
A SMART OLD TYPO. 

A few days ago, a venerable German printer, William A. 
Kiel, entered the Banner office, Terre Haute, Ind., with a 
bundle on his back and a valise in his hand, and sought 
work, which Mr. Gfrorer gave him. In appearance he out- 
does Rip Van Winkle, but although he is seventy-seven 
years of age, he is as sprightly as a boy of seventeen. He 
is a constant traveler, having traveled year in and year out. 
He carries a heavy blanket and a rubber, the latter of which 
he uses in case’of rain, as he always sleeps out. Railroads 
are to him useless innovations upon the old-time spirit of 
travel, and if he is offered a ticket he says: ‘‘ No, it’s healthy 
for me to walk.” He has two sons in Utah, both bishops in 











the way. As he is probably the oldest traveling printer in 


| the country, a brief history of his eventful life will be of in- 
| terest. 


Born in the city of Tromajoe, Norway, April 19th, 1800, 
he was, at an early age, sent to school, where he studied the 
German language. In 1813 he entered his father’s printing 
office and remained the usual five years, finishing his ser- 
vice in 1818, when he started on his travely. First he visited 
the principal cities of Germany, and after a few years went 
to Switzerland. This beautiful country he traversed in all 
directions, remaining some seven years, when he left for 
Italy, thence to Hungarian Austria, back to the city of Ham- 
burg, and from there home. Soon, however, the desire for 
travel made him leave again, and this time for the new 
world, America. This wasin 1850. Arriving on our shores 
he at once set out to visit a number of our principal cities, 
working mostly in the offices of the German newspapers. 

When the war broke out he was in Ohio, and, although 
then sixty-one years of age, he joined the Seventy-sixth 
Ohio volunteer regiment, in which he served for three years, 
when he was transferred to the Fourth Missouri, of which 
he remained a member until the close of the war. He then 
picked up the stick again and went to work in St. Louis, 
where he resided for many years. In 1868 he celebrated 
his half-centennial jubilee, having been a compositor for 
fifty years. Sixty-one publishers of newspapers, after read- 
ing the account of the jubilee, congratulated Mr. Keil upon 
the occasion, it being the first in the United States among 
the German printers. His present state of health is good, 
and he expects to become as old as his deceased mother, 
who died at the age of one hundred and eight. A few years 
ago he had the dropsy, and was six months in the hospital 
in St. Louis. When convalescing, Dr. Hammer, of the 
hospital, told him to take plenty of exercise in the open air. 
According to this advice he in a short time afterward (being 
determined to take exercise) started on foot for the city of 
New York. His plan is to see Memphis, Vicksburg, New 
Orleans, Mobile, Montgomery, Atlanta, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, Richmond, Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia; 
thence to New York. From New York he intends to sail to 
Europe, to spend the remainder of his days at the place of 
his birth. 

—_-- eee 

Sr. Louts journalists—than whom there are no more ex- 
pert people with the shears in this country—explain the 
presence of the big warty ridges on their fingers, by saying 
it is a consequence of constantly scissoring the coupons off 
their national bonds. 


— —__—__-~—pee--——_____ 


Frnuanp has only thirty-eight newspapers, and only one 
is a daily, printed half in Finnish and half in Swedish. 
The most important printing establishment in the country 
employs only sixty men and boys, and belongs to the Fin- 
nish Literary Society. 


‘ 
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JOURNALISM. 


The first Roman journal, published over two thousand 
years ago, appeared only once a year. This paper, intended 
to be read by the public, was known by the title Annales 
Vaxim. The editor of this paper was the Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, whose duty it was to chronicle all the important events 
of the year. The news was written on white wooden tablets, 
and attached to the residences of citizens. It must have 
been a curious sight to see the old Romans crowding around 
these tablets to get a glance at the latest news. But the 
thirst after knowledge and the curiosity of the people grew 
raj idly, and in such a measure that the Government—-the 
only issuer of a journal—found itself obliged to issue a 
daily. It is interesting to know that some of these journals, 
having reached the age of 2,044 years, are still in existence. 
The name of the first daily journal was Acta Populi Romani 
Diurni. It appeared daily either as Album, i. ¢., the tablet 
hung out in public, or the contents were written with red 
chalk on the walls of houses. The contents of the journal 
comprised what would be classed as daily news in our 
modern papers. Doubtless it will interest some of our 
readers to peruse a verbal translation from the oldest jour- 
nal extant, issued one hundred and sixty-eight years before 
the birth of Christ: ‘‘ Consul Sicinius was the acting judge 
to-day. There was a heavy thunder storm, and the light- 
ning split an oak at the foot of the hills of Veli. In a host- 
lery at the foot of the Hill of Janus, there was a fight in 
which the landlord was badly wounded. Sicinius punished 
some butchers on account of their selling meat which had 
not been inspected. The money thus paid was used to 
erect a chapel to the Goddess Laverea. The broker An- 
sidius fled from town to-day, taking money with him be- 
longing to other people. He was caught and had to refund 
the money. The brigand Demiphon, who was captured by 
Officer Nerva, has been crucified to-day.” It must be of 
interest to journalists to know that Julius Cvsar, the great- 
est of all Romans, paid special attention to journalism. He 
saw the necessity of instructing the people in everything 
occurring in the State, and we find this quotation in Sue- 
tonius: ‘‘ Julius Cesar, as soon as he had entered his pub- 
lic office, caused not only to be written but also spread 
among the people, proceedings of the Senate.” This was 
the first political paper, and, as it contained news about 
buildings, births, deaths, executions, and anecdotes, it can 
be likened very much to our modern papers. It seems in- 
credible, but it can be proved, already in the olden times 
there were stenographers who took down the speeches made 
in the Senate or in public. They were called ‘notari,” 
and we find a place in Suetonius where Augustus is angry 
because the stenographers reported the speech of Cesar for 
Metullus in a very imperfect manner. 


-s.0e+ 


NEWSPAPER correspondents are to be kept out of Russian 


lines except on the days of engagements. This new regula- 
tion may prevent a great many Russian victories, on paper. 
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BEECHER ON NEWSPAPERS. 


There is another kind of literature in which there is dan- 
ger, and that is the daily newspaper. I think that the 
newspaper sprang up as a casual thing—a thing undeter- 
mined; but the newspaper is becoming one of the great in- 
stitutions of modern civilization, and its experience has 
been as human character has been, to come up through 
mistakes and blunders, All we can ask of these great peri- 
patetic legislators of public opinion is, that they should con- 
form to disclosures of right as they go along. I think that 
they are conforming gradually to the experience of the 
world and going through the process of evolution toward a 
more perfect state. Formerly the regnant idea of a news- 
paper was news, and that whatever was news should go in; 
but there is a news that springs from the top of the head, 
from the intellectual faculties, and news which comes from 
the physical industries of life as the result of the will, and 
news which springs from the strife of the passions, in which 
quarrels and all sorts of violence are developed. There is 
news which springs from the affections, and news which 
springs from the appetites, and news which springs from 
each and everything, in their highest forms, in their inter- 
mediate forms, and in their lowest forms. There are many 
of our great journals that are steadily every year sorting 
their news, refusing to put in as news very startling things, 
but which are below the equatorial line of propriety. If 
the newspaper of to-day is at fault, the fault is with you. 
I do not blame the editor altogether, although his blame is 
something; but you that take that paper, because you like 
to see what is in it; you that don’t like to let it go into your 
families, but will read it at your place of business; you that 
disdain the man who conducts it, and would not touch him 
—you it is that gives the power to the newspaper. What 
would you think of the man that should take his nightly 
ride on a muck cart, and should keep opening the lid and 
smelling of the garbage; but here this picking and prying 
and stewing in the drippings of men’s passions and appe- 
tites goes on day after day, and you like it; you talk about 
it, and denounce the man that puts it before you. Is this 
manly? Is this right? When the market fails the goods 
won't be manufactured any longer. 

a 

A writer puts a good deal of good sense 
and a good many p’s in a small space in the following: 
Persons who patronize papers should pay promptly, for the 
pecuniary prospects of the press have peculiar power in 
pushing forward public prosperity. If the printer is paid 
promptly, and his pocket book kept plethoric by prompt- 
paying patrons, he puts his pen to paper in peace; he paints 
his pictures of passing events in more pleasing colors, and 
the perusal of his paper is of more pleasure to his people. 
Paste this piece of proverbial philosophy’in some place 
where all persons can perceive it. Be pleased, also, to pon- 
der upon it thyself patiently and perseveringly, and profit- 
ably and persistently practice its precepts perpetually. 


Goon SENSE. 
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THE IGNORANT OUSS. 

**Is you the editor?” 

The writer looked up from the desk on two small gamins 
with dirty faces, who had entered the sanctum and stood 
nervously twitching their ragged caps before him. 

“Yes, sir. What do you want?” 

‘* Well, you see, the ‘Irish Boys’ and the ‘Silver Stars’ 
had a game of ball to-day, and we kinder thought as we'd 
like to have it published.” 

‘Is that really so? I knew these two crack clubs were 
going to play, but I thought it was next week. To which 
club do you belong ?” 

‘*We belong to the ‘Silver Stars.’ I’m ketcher and he’s 
shortstop. And we waked them fellers, didn’t we, Bill?” 
‘You bet,” responded Bill. ‘‘Why didn’t you say so be- 
fore? The ‘Irish Boys’ is a good-enough club, but by Jove, 
give me the ‘Silver Stars.’ Why, I'm delighted to meet 
both of you,” and the editor rose up, shook both of them 
warmly by the hands, and yelled for the printer's devil to 
bring the gentlemen chairs. 

The two redoubtable Silver Stars looked at each other 
very much perplexed, and seemed at a loss whether to sit 
down or to dash out of the office. Finally they adopted the 
former plan, and pulling their chairs over near the door, so 
as to be ready to dart out at the first sign of hostilities, sat 
suspiciously eyeing the editor, who entrenched himself be- 
hind a mass of paper, pencil-in hand. ‘‘ Now, then, tell 
me all about the game, and I'll write it down.” 


“Well, the Irish Boys they wus a braggin’ they could 
beat us, and we said we had twenty-five cents that they 
couldn’t. We played ’em and give ‘em six goose eggs.” 

‘**O! now, boys,” said the editor, ‘don’t tell any lies. It 


is wrong to lie. Where could you get goose eggs this time 
of the year?” 





almost killed the pitcher of the Irish Boys when he tried to 
get it.” 

For two whole minutes the Silver Stars regarded each 
other in speechless astonishment, then the shortstop pity- 
ingly asked: 

‘* Mister, did you ever play base ball?” 

‘Very little,” said the editor, making herculean efforts 
to keep his face straight, ‘‘but I'll scratch this out if it is 
not all right.” 

‘Course it isn’t right. We mean to say we hit his balls 
etsy; we knocked ’em hard. I hit him for three bags, and 
made a home run.” 

**You did?” said the editor, dashing off at a tremendous 
rate on the paper. ‘‘The catcher of the Silver Stars hit 
three bags with a ball, and made a home run.” 

This was too much. The two Silver Stars got up and 
unanimously concluded that they must go. 

‘*What is your hurry?” asked the editor, again shaking 
their hands warmly; ‘‘stay a little while longer. If you 
can’t, come up this afternoon and bring all your friends 
with you—glad to see you any time.” 

The catcher of the Silver Stars blew his nose, wiped it on 
the cuff of his coat, and led the way down stairs in deep 
thought. 

At the bottom of the first flight his feelings could no 
longer control themselves. 

** Bill,” muttered he, ‘‘if that fellow ain’t the ignorantest 
cuss I ever saw, why yer can jest shoot me.” : 

‘* Yes,” replied Bill; ‘‘ but he’s awful friendly, ain’t he?” 





Rueroric, in places, is a big thing. A writer the other 
day went into a newspaper office and said, ‘I’ve got an ar- 
ticle on Mahomet for some paper that spells it that way.” 
He was immediately kicked down stairs, for he had gone 


The catcher and the shortstop of the Silver Stars looked | into a Mohamet office. Then he climbed the stairs into a 
at the editor in amazement, and then seemed to be mentally | Mohammed office, and was let out on the fire escape gently, 


deciding that he was an infernal idiot. 

‘*We mean to say,” continued the catcher of the Silver 
Stars, who was first to recover from the shock to which he 
had been subjected, ‘‘ that we whitewashed ’em.” 

**O, I see,” said the editor, with a sudden burst of intel- 
ligence; ‘‘you put whitewash over them until they looked 
like goose eggs. By Jove, that was a good idea.” 

‘*No,” said the catcher of the Silver Stars, with rising 
ire, ‘‘we skunked ’em, you know—skunked ’em.” 

‘“‘Skunked ’em—what do you mean by that?” 

‘**We Chicagoed 'em—gin ’em no runs.” 

**O, now I see,” said the editor, almost bursting into a 
roar of laughter at the look of intense relief which came 
over the face of the two Silver Stars. ‘Go right on.” 

‘We got right on ter the balls of the pitcher of the Irish 
Boys in the last innins, and we pounded the life out of 
him.” 

‘Hold on,” said the editor, rapidly writing. ‘The 
Silver Stars stood on the ball in the last inning, ‘and 





but positively. Next he struck a magazine where the proof- 
readers were partisans of the old school of Muhammed, and 
he went sadly away. One man, whom he met on the stairs 
of a religious but practical journal, informed him that Me- 
hemet was the style there. An hour after he was seen to be 
let down the coal hole of a Mohammed establishment. 
Parents should always teach their children how to spell. 





Manzonr's ‘‘ Promessi Sposi” has gone through one hun- 
dred and sixteen editigns in Italian. Of translations it has 
had nineteen editions in French, seventeen in German, 
eighteen in English, three in Spanish, and has also ap- 
peared in the Greek, Swedish, Dutch, Russian, Hungarian, 
and Armenian languages. 

ae Se? 

TuHE new edition of the works of Robert Burns, edited by 
Wm. 8S. Douglas, elicits the warm praise of the critics as 
the best yet seen, the editor's work being a manual of labor, 
of love, and of knowledge. 
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THE PRESS PARAGRAPHIST. 


The Press Paragraphist is a very modern invention. He 
can never be happy, for he knows no rest; he never smiles, 
and his energy is fiery and everlasting. The hod-carrier, 
when he gets through carrying bricks all day, returns to the 
bosom of his family and is permitted to enjoy a peaceful 
clay-pipe and revel in the delights of a home. Not so the 
Press Paragraphist. His work has only begun after it is 
over. When he leaves the office of his newspaper, he 
groans in the car going up-town, until he has evolved an 
item for to-morrow’s paper. He condenses every notion 
that fills the circumambient air into a couple of lines, and 
sticks it into his column of paragraphs. When he gets 
home and the wife of his affections serves out the corned 
beef, pent-up misery still sits enthroned upon his brow, 
and he evolves telling lines even while he is struggling with 
his food; every mouthful of dessert is the parent of an idea. 

The Press Paragraphist has only recently obtained his 
distinction. He has driven out of the field the voluminous 
humorist, and the massive editorial writer. He is personi- 
fied economy, in so far as he saves ink, paper, and words; 
but he is a glutton on ideas. He snatches them on the fly 
from every known source. He reads the news of the day, 
and there is not a divorce case, nor a falling building, nor 
a@ scientific treatise, nor a cure for corns, that doesn’t un- 
dergo a process of development in his brain and twist itself 
into a pungent paragraph before the dayis over. His labor 
is an unceasing one. It would be thankless, but for the 
boon of fellow feeling existing among his companions in 
misery. The Press Paragraphist has brothers in every city, 
and what he writes is copied—not so much because society 
at large clamors for his thoughts, but because, being short, 
they take up little space and are easily reprinted. The P. 
P. is never bafiled. The passing hour may be ripe with 
distressing news and mournful facts, but the P. P.’s column 
will bristle with vigor and mirth in spite of all. The P. P.’s 
brain is of wonderful construetion; and so are his thoughts. 
Language, as controlled by him, assumes the quaintest of 
forms, on the shortest of notice, and he can comment on 
everything earthly, from a horse-car to a hippopotamus, in 
the briefest of sentences and the happiest of veins. His 
sleep is restless; for he slumbers with an idea weighing 
heavy upon him, and he wakes with a pun on his lips and 
an epigram in his soul. 


PrintinG inks have been invented in France which pos- 
sess, among other advantages, the peculiarity that they do 
not penetrate the pores of paper very rapidly, and do not 
easily blot. They are said to be manufactured from the 
residue of gas works, from tar, heavy oils, etc. The com- 
ponent parts are generally tar, 10 parts; lamp black, 36 
parts; Prussian blue, 10 parts; glycerine, 10 parts. 








Tue Washington Republican's Bullock press brought 
$7,000 at auction lately. 





WHY PRINTERS DIE YOUNG. 

A writer fully accounts for the reason why printers die 
young, and why they are continually tramping from place 
to place in search of piece and quietude. He says that 
working for forty editors and scores of authors, every one 
of whom is as sensitive as a sore thumb, and as lively and 
as interesting as a hornet, no wonder the printers die young, 
and only pachydermatous, grizzly, mulish specimens, get 
their share of life. The writer wishes he could offer him- 
self as an awful example of the perils which environ the 
man who meddles with cold—type. A thoroughly trained 
printer should have a stepmother, and then a stepfather, 
and then should have been bound out to a tanner, and then 
have married a scolding wife, and lived in a smoky house, 
and have had a family of babies who were afflicted with the 
colic. He should have added to all this discipline a tho- 
rough knowledge of science and law, languages, theology, 
history, and biography. If in addition he has a vicious- 
looking countenance and an amiable disposition, he may 
stand some chance with these authors and editors; but the 
probabilities are, after all, that they will worry him to 
death. This picture will have a very depressing effect upon 
ambitious boys who are anxious to learn the ‘‘art preserva- 
tive of all arts.” The picture, however, is a tolerably cor- 
rect one.— Elmira Advertiser. 

Prarus BerorE Swinz.—He dropped in to look over a 
few exchanges, and to have a chat with the editor. While 
he was tracing with his finger, on our table, an outline of 
the movements of the contending armies in Bulgaria, the 
devil came in munching an apple, and the current of con- 
versation immediately changed to the subject of fruit. 
After drawing a comparison between the fruit grown in 
California and that produced ‘‘back in the States,” as he 
remembered it, and descanting on the superior flavor and 
plentifulness of the latter, he said to the devil: ‘‘ Why, 
back yonder where I used to live when I was a boy, apples 
were so plentiful they used to feed them to the hogs.” “I 
s’pose you got all the apples you could eat, then,” returned 
the boy. He got up to go, and as he went out he heaved a 
deep sigh, and said, ‘‘ Boys ain’t what they was in my time.” 
—Austin Reveille. 

Se ee 

Pror. E. R. Sm, of the University of California, has 
made an earnest appeal for donations of books to the 
library of that institution. He says: ‘‘ Almost any book, 
and in whatever condition, fresh or worn, will be thank- 
fully received. So long as there is ‘body enough left to 
hold the soul,’ the value of a book is not destroyed, at least 
for the genuine student.” 

Tue new edition of De Quincy is published by Messrs. 
Hogg, his former publishers. ‘‘These,” said the opium 
eater once, when irritated with them, ‘must surely be the 
very swine that the devil entered.” 
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TEACHING OHILDREN THE NEWS OF THE DAY. 

Miss Mitchell, teacher of first grammar grade in the 
Washington School, Pittsburgh, Pa., has introduced a new 
and brilliant feature in her school exercises. It consists of 
a discussion of the news of the day between the pupils and 
teacher, the first half hour of the morning being devoted to 
that exercise. The words, ‘‘The Bulletin,” are drawn on 
the blackboard in large German text letters, and imme- 
diately below, in newspaper style, are head-lines similar to 
those employed by daily papers in giving the points of the 
most important news, and then each head-line is taken up 
by the school, and a general interchange of views takes 
place between the teacher and pupils. The Bulletin is the 
daily paper of that room, and an editor is elected by the 
school every month, whose duty it is to examine the Pitts- 
burgh papers every morning, and to write down on the 
blackboard, before school hours, the points for discussion, 
to give a head-line resumé of the news of the day, as it 
were, and if the editor exhibits capacity for the work in- 
trusted to him, he is often re-elected to his high position. 

At the time of the visit of the representative of the New 
York Weekly, Fred. Wallace was the editor, and it was as- 
certained that he gave entire satisfaction. Of course the 
discussion does not take in news of every description, but 
only of the most interesting character. It includes the 
proceedings of Congress, foreign news, editorial topics, 
local news, etc., etc. This exercise is regarded as part of 
the school work, and is entered into by every pupil with 
the greatest possible interest; and many of them, whose 
parents can afford it, purchase a paper every morning and 
study its entire contents, just as they do their grammar, 
their geography and arithmetic. By means of the Bulletin 
every scholar learns the important news of the day, and is 
enabled to understand the various great questions which 
agitate the public mind. The value of an exercise of this 
kind is beyond description, and it is hoped that it will soon 
become an established custom in every public school in 
this country. 

Miss Mitchell is a young teacher of great capacity, and as 
the pioneer in this branch of education, deserves special 
honor and commendation. 


eco 


Rev. 8S. Manninc has written ‘‘ American Pictures, Drawn 
with Pen and Pencil,” describing our country in a genial 


and pictorial spirit. Dr. Manning pronounces the scenery 
of the Hudson River, on the whole, superior to that on the 
Rhine or Danube, and he is an expert traveler. 
pf Ty TR NaS 

Pror. Max Mutuer has returned to Oxford much bene- 
fited by his year’s sojourn abroad, and will devote himself 
to the editing of the translations of the sacred books of the 
world which he has undertaken. 

A vTRANSLATION of ‘‘Hamlet” into Portuguese, by the 
King of Portugal, has lately been published at Lisbon. 





Reics or THom4s Gray.—One of the latest additions to 
the Egerton Library of Manuscripts in the British Museum 
is a volume of original autograph letters of Thomas Gray, 
the poet, addressed to Thomas Wharton, Fellow of Pem- 
broke Hall, Cambridge, and, later on, of London and Old 
Park, near Darlington. The letters, which are about a hun- 
dred, more or less, in number, range over the years 1742 
1771, and are in that peculiarly neat and small hand which 
was so characteristic of the writer. Many of them are re- 
markably interesting, being full of anecdotes, and useful 
notes might be made from them for many a study of nature 
and many a subject of social life. They are, almost without 
exception, long. Interspersed with Gray’s letters are some 
curious matters, all in his handwriting. For example, the 
humorous ‘Proposals for Printing, by Subscription, the 
Travels of T. G., Gent. ;” a list of editions of classics, and 
of books on classical antiquities, etc.; a copy of the ode 
‘“*On a Favorite Cat,” of the verses beginning “As Sickly 
Plants Betray a Niggard Earth,” of the immortal ‘ Elegy,” 
and of the ode, ‘‘Awake, Molian Lyre, Awake,” which 
would be valuable for comparison with the printed texts. 

At a second meeting of the creditors of Messrs. Charles 
Magarge & Co., the committee to which was referred the 
firm’s proposition to settle at fifty cents on the dollar in 
payments of six, twelve, eighteen, and twenty-four months, 
reported in favor of accepting the overture, with one modi- 
fication. Seven payments—one at the end of nine months 
—was arranged for instead of the number suggested by the 
firm. One of the creditors, Mr. Stephen Potter, spoke feel- 
ingly of the misfortune that has overtaken Mr. Magarge in 
his old age, and said that he would be glad if ‘“‘Wncle 
Charlie,” as he had long been accustomed to call him, 
would come into the midst of the creditors,,who were sin- 
cerely his friends. When Mr. Magarge was introduced he 
said that he felt as if he would yet be able to stand before 
the business world, and if spared five years more he would 
not owe a dollar in the world. Several of the creditors then 
expressed their regret at the misfortunes of a man whom 
‘*the community regards as an honest, upright merchant, 
worthy of all respect and confidence.” — Philadelphia Times. 

= — sce, — 

An English book dealer says no American publishing 
house ever got out a book equal to the general style of 
printing in vogue in England. He does not refer to bind- 
ing or outside show, but to the print, the taste, the ink, and 
the quality of the paper. In some particular the American 
book is sure to fail, bé it only in the proportions of margins. 


NEWSPAPER man to applicant: ‘‘ Have you ever had any 
experience as an editor?” Aspirant: ‘‘ Well, no, not exactly. 
But I’ve been cowhided a number of times, have been mar- 
ried quite a while, have worn borrowed clothes for three 
years, and never had a penny for two days together, so I 
thought I might work in.” He was engaged. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

Victor Hueco cannot write without blue paper. 

Hoxyoxe, Mass., paper makers are extraordinarily active 
in enlarging their mills. 

Miss Axcott’s works are understood to have sold in Eng- 
land to the number of 500,000 copies. 

A younG lady recently carried off the highest prize in 
literary studies at the University of Naples. 

Two Chinese daily papers are published at Shanghai. 
The most successful one has a circulation of 8,000 copies. 


In France the copyright of an author lasts during his | 


life, and is secured to his family for six years after his 
death. 


Tue Tinsley Brothers, London, are to make the venture 
of a new humorous magazine, to be called Mirth, with 
Henry J. Byron for editor. 


Tue next volume in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour Series,” which 
has already reached ninety-two volumes, will be ‘‘ Pauline,” 
by the author of ‘‘ Mr. Smith.” 


FaTHER to his son, just from college—‘‘ What have you 
learned at your college?” ‘* We never learn anything; they 
don’t let you see the newspapers.” 


Prope sometimes ask, What’s in a name? but if they 
would read some of those Russian names they might an- 
swer: About two thousand ems solid nonpareil. 


Tue Graphic says: ‘‘One thousand dollars for talking 
with reporters ” is one of the charges brought in by a Phila- 
delphia lawyer in an insurance case. It would seem that 
the society of newspaper men is beginning to be appre- 
ciated. 

Mr. G. H. Catvert, a gentleman of leisure and a scholar 
of taste, who publishes, as a rule, one volume a year, will 
add to his works this year a life of Charlotte von Stein, thus 
supplementing his life of Goethe with a life of Goethe's 
life-long friend and correspondent. 


A piscussion in the Convention of Librarians, at London, 
brought out some curious facts concerning the British Mu- 
seum. Several speakers advocated the compiling of a com- 
plete catalogue of the books in the Museum, which, it is 
estimated, would cost not less than $1,500,000. It would 
have to contain 3,000,000 titles. 


An editor, going away, left his paper in charge of a min- 


ister. During the minister’s stay in the sanctum, the fol- 
lowing letter came from a mountain subscriber: ‘‘ You 
know very well I paid my subscription to your paper the 
last time I was in Lexington. If I get any more such letters 
from you as I received last week, I will come down to Lex- 
ington and maul hell out of you!” The minister answered: 
‘‘T have been trying to maul that thing out of the editor for 
ten years past, and if you will really come down and maul 
it out of him, then, my dear sir, I have twenty members of 
my church I will also get you to operate on.” 





A Texas editor received one hundred and fifty-two pounds 
of watermelon as a year’s subscription to his paper. 

Mr. JosepH Cowen, member of Parliament, a newspaper 
editor and proprietor, is preparing a ‘‘ History of Radical- 
ism,” to cover the last thirty years. 

The Tribune is of the opinion that the way of the rascal 
who tries to silence that journal by suing it for libel, is 
hard. We should rather say it was soft. 

Mr. GuapsToneE has at last joined the vast army of lite- 
rary condensers, and will prepare a ‘‘Primer of Homer’ 
for Macmillan & Co.'s series of ‘‘ Literature Primers.” 

To the endless lives of Christopher Columbus is now 
added one by Arthur G. Knight, of the Society of Jesus, 
London, 1877. It adds Columbus to the saints of the 
Church (Catholic), and foreshadows his approaching canon- 
ization. ; 

Tue New Bedford (Mass.) Standard says that Mrs. Abra- 
ham Butts, aged seventy-five years, residing in Dartmouth, 
walked from her home to the Standard office and back the 
other day, a distance of fourteen miles. The woman took 
the walk to pay her subscription. 

Mr. Loneman, the late publisher, was a literary as well 
as a business man. He had a pleasant country house in 
Hertfordshire, and wrote his lectures on English History 
for the benefit of his rustic neighbors. ‘His brother, son, 
and nephews will continue the great publishing business in 
Paternoster Row. 


‘*Warrincton” (W. 8. Robinson, recently dead), who 
made a national reputation as a correspondent, received for 
his letters to the New York Tribune five dollars apiece in 
1861, the price being afterwards raised to ten dollars a 
column. The price paid for the Springfield Republican 
letters was two dollars apiece in 1856, and in 1861 four 
dollars a weekly letter, long or short. In 1865 seven dol- 
lars, and in 1867 (after the Tribune raised its price) ten 
dollars a letter was paid. Finally (after 1870) twelve dol- 
lars was reached, which was the highest price the ‘‘ War- 
rington” letters ever commanded. 


A’Paris paper gives the following particulars on trade in 
books in ancient times: ‘‘The book trade was highly es- 
teemed. The shop of a librarian in Athens was a place of 
meeting for the idle and for wits. There the author of the 
latest publication gave a public reading of it; literary, ar- 
tistic, and even political matters were discussed without the 
slightest molestation on the part of the police. Hence the 
taste for and the price of books went up. Pythagoras’s 
treatises were sold for 9,147 francs for single copies; it was 
the material upon which books were written that made them 
then so dear. The prices fell when the secret of parchment 
was found out. At Rome the bookstores were kept in per- 
fect order and with a certain elegance, like our own. In- 
scriptions and notices covered the exterior of the shops; 
inside the volumes were carefully classified on shelves, 
called nidi.” 
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LITERARY. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. 

The November number of this steadily improving monthly is a re- 
markably pleasing one, containing a superabundance of succulent 
reading matter, from the pens of some of the very best writers that are 
now affixing jewels of purest ray serene to the tiara of the periodical 
literature of our day. Lady Blanche Murpby brings to a pleasing 
close her brief series of papers on ‘** Chester and the Dee;’’ Will Wal- 
lace Harney commences the graphic narration of “A Kentucky Duel;’’ 
Mary Dean is certain to interest everybody and his wife in her pleas- 
ingly perplexing article of “The Doings and Goings-on of Hired 
Girls;’’ Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis brings to an artistic conclusion 
her latest, and, with perbaps one exception, best story of *‘ A Law Unto 
Herself ’’ Mrs. Davis long ago won for herself a foremost place among 
the novelists of our day, and she is holding her proud position wortbily. 
H. James, Jr., writes vivaciously of “‘ London at Midsummer;” Hugh 
Craig contributes a masterly description of “The Church of St. Sophia."’ 
“Our Monthly Gossip" prates instructively of Russian and Turkish 
Music, Artistic Jenkinsism, Realistic Art, and Les Naufragés de 
Calais. 

Potter's American Monthly IlUustrated Magazine. Philadelphia. 

E. Potter & Co. 

A number of unusual interest is the eleventh one of 1877 of this 
handsomely illustrated magazine. Martha C. Woodward begins what 
is certain to end in a highly instructive description of Minnesota; 
J. R. Haskins reviews the writings of George Eliot; Warner Walters 
describes ‘“‘ Domestic Life in Russia;’’ Wallace R. Strubel draws mas- 
terly pen pictures of ‘‘Two Celebrated Characters; James A. Rose 
writes of * Jemima Wilkinson; “ Ancient Dyes”’ are well described 
by Josie Kean. As usual, funds for suggestion and of information are 
contained in ‘* Current Memoranda," “ Literature and Art,” ‘Science 
and Mechanics,” and ‘Gossip and Note Book.”” In the long list of 
illustrations shine brightly forth A Rural Home in Minnesota, Niobe 
and Her Children, Statue of Thebia, A Russian Patriarchal Church, 
and A Greek Bust. 

Godey’s Lady's Book. Philadelphia. 

A charming steel-plate engraving, entiled ‘Music Hath Charms,” 
forms the artistic frontispiece to the November number of this, one of 
the most popular of the home monthlies. As usual, the very latest 
fashions for ladies are well cared for. All of the modes for Autumn are 
represented by means of large illuminated plates and well-executed 
wood-cuts, both combining to give instruction to those nimble fingered, 
industrious ladies that possess the knack of working wonders in trans- 
mogrifying their wardrobes from the horrid unfashionable to the 
pleasing fashionable. The literary department, aside from its copious 
explanations and instructions in the important (to ladies) matter of 
Fall costumes, is amply supplied with entertaining reading matter, 
made up of original stories, poems, sketches, household recipes, all 
from the practical pens of experienced writers. 
The Phrenological Journal and Science of Health. 

New York. 

The Printer’s Miscellany. St. John, N. B. 

The Press News. London. 

The Printers’ Register. London. 

The Printing Times and Lithographer. London. 
The Paper and Printing Trades Journal. London. 
The Scottish Typographical Circular. Edinburgh. 
The Australian Typographical Journal. 

La Typologie-Tucker. Paris. 

L’ Arte della Stampa. Florence. 

Correspondent. Leipzic. 

Journal fur Buchdruckerkunst. 


Jobn 


8. R. Wells & Co. 





OBITUARY. 


John R. Brown, Jr., the founder, editor, and publisher of the Elli- 
cott City (Md.) Times, died on Tuesday, November 20th. 


John F. Wiley, the State Printer of Maryland, died in Baltimore, of 
heart disease, on November 18th, aged fifty-five years. Twenty-five 
years ago he was employed on the Ledger, of th s c ty, and left here to 
accept a similar position on the Baltimore Sun. He resigned from the 
Sun and established a book and job printing office that proved highty 
successful, and which he conducted at the time of his death. At 
his demise he was a member elect of the Maryland Legislature, Presi- 
dent of the Virginia Coal and Iron Company, a director of the Mary- 
land Fire Insurance Compauy, and a director, ou the part of the city of 
Baltimore, of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company. 


Louis Goeltz, editor and proprietor of the Hudson (N. Y.) Star and 
Republican, died at Colorado®prings, on November 19th. Mr. Goeltz 
was born in Chester, Pa., in 1843, and at an early age entered the naval 
service of his country. For seven years he continued in that service, 
being promoted from one grade to another, ranking at the time of his 
resignation as Ensign. After leaving the navy he was for two years 
connected with the Department of Charities and Correction of New 
York city, in connection with the school-ship Mercury. In 1872 Mr. 
Goeltz’s tastes led him into journalism, and for a short time he was 
connected with the Hudson Star (daily and weekly). Later on he pur- 
chased an interest in that paper, and in January, 1876, having pur- 
chased his partner’s interest, the Star and Republican were consoli- 
dated and published under his able management. He was not married, 
but leaves an aged mother. 


Minott Augur Osborn, for many years senior editor of the New 
Haven (Conn.) Register, died at the end of last month, in the sixty- 
sixth year of his age. In his boyhood he served an apprenticeship to 
the printer’s trade, in his native town of New Haven. In 1834 he be- 
came one of the owners and editors of the Register, and maintained 
those relations to the paper until his death. He was throughout his 
life an influential member of the Democratic party in the State, and 
during the administrations of Presidents Pierce aud Buchanan, held 
the position of Collector of the Port of New Haven. In 1872 he was a 
candidate for elector on the Greeley ticket. Various local offices were 
held by him at one time and another, and at the time of his death he 
was one of the State Board of Railroad Commissioners. In his younger 
days he was a militia officer of some prominence, and hence was gene- 
rally known throughout the State as Major Osborn. His professional 
reputation was largely the result of a facility for writing pungent para- 
graphs. He leaves eight children, two of whom are connected with 
the Register, and another is pursuing his studies at Yale. 


~~ sco 


J. F. CLoven, editor of the Sabetha (Kansas) Republican, has been 
appointed Postmaster of Sabetha. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 
NEW PAPERS. 

C. 8. Miller has, at Fogelsville, Pa., started the Weekly Messenger, a 
four-page paper, six columns to the page. It is a champion of the in- 
terests of the community wherein it is published. 

The Record is a new four-page weekly, started at May’s Landing, 
N. J., by Wm. G. Taylor. The Record is independent in politics. 

Our Cause is a weekly devoted to temperance, moral reform, and 
mission work. the issuing of which has been inaugurated in Baltimore, 
Md., by Andrew J. Bowen. 

P. E. White and George M. Jordan have, at Monterey, Va., estab- 
lished the Highland Recorder, a four-page weekly, six columns to the 
page. It is independent in politics, and will aim to advance tbe inter- 
ests of all the residents of the section of Virginia where it is located. 

The Sunday Herald is a tour page weekly, six columns to the page, 
the publication of which has been commenced at Shreveport, La., by 
T. E. Price. B.C. White is the editor. The Herald is devoted to mis- 
cellaneous news and the advocacy of local interests. 

The Bee Company have, at Lincoln, lll., commenced the publication 
of the Logan County Bee, an eight-page weekly, five columns to the 
page. It is independent in politics, and devotes the greater portion of 
its space to the events transpiring in the county wherein it is pub- 
lished. In a condensed form it presents the general and domestic 
foreign news of each week 

The /temizer is the title of a small weekly published anonymously at 
Monroe, Mich. It is exclusively devoted to personal affairs. The os- 
tensible publishers and editors are Sub, Rosa & Co. 

David E. Frey bas, at York, Pa., commenced the publication of a 
daily afternoon paper, called the Evening Record. E. Norman Gunni- 
son is the editor. 

The Lumberman is a four-page weekly, six columns to the page, 
started at Beaumont, Texas, by John 8. Swope. It is devoted to the 
development of the too long-neglected material interests of its locality. 

The Coming Struggle is a four-page, seven columns to the page, 
weekly, started anonymously in New York city. 
contest of labor against capital. 

At Atlanta, Texas, Crockett Boone has commenced the publication of 
the Ezpress, a four-page weekly, seven columns to the page. It is 
Democratic in politics. 


It is an advocate of a 


The Thomaston Herald is a four-page weekly, just established at 
Thomaston, Maine, by George E. Richardson. 
literature, fun, and gossip. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Marlborough (8. C.) Planter has suspended publicat.on. 


It is devoted to news, 


Miss Emily Faithful has started a pepny newspaper in London. 

The price of the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror has been reduced to one cent. 

J. P. Chew & Son have bought the Xenia (Ind.) Gazette from R. P. 
Findlay. 

A.C. Botkin has relinquished his editorial position on the Milwaukee 
Sentinel, 

The evening edition of the Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot has been dis- 
continued. 

J. E. Erving has resumed the publication of the Leavenworth (Kan- 
sas) Appeal. 

J. 8. Nathans has assumed the editorial control of the Seaport Appeal, 
of Brunswick, Ga. 

The Sumter Republican, of Americus, Ga., has been enlarged by the 
addition of four columns. 

Bishop McLaren, of Illinois, was once a local reporter on the staff of 
the Cleveland Plaindealer, 

James Burnley, an English journalist, after spending five weeks in a 
run across the United States and back, has gone home to write up his 
impressions of this country. 





CIRCULAR. 


Rev. Charles E. Ames, of this city, has become the editor of the Bos- 
ton Christian Register. 

D. P. McMullen has disposed of his interest in the Journal, of Jetfer- 
son, Texas, to his former partner, J. M. Snyder. 

Arthur Bird, editor of the Jeffersonville (N. Y.) Record, has been ap- 
pointed Secretary to the United Stat.s Legation in Hayti. 

Hon. J. J. Chatham, editor of the Empire City (Kansas) Mining Echo, 
has been elected a member of the school board of that place. 

Edward C. Haucock, at one time editor of the New Orleans Times, is 
the managing editor of the Republic, the new New York daily. 

The Plymouth (Pa ) Star has been reduced in size, to a seven-column 
folio. A redaction has also been made in the subscription price. 

8. F. Donnelly has severed his editorial connection with the Bing- 
bamton (N. Y.) Times, and joined the editorial staff of the Omaha (Ne- 
braska) Herald. 

A morning edition of the Wilmington (Del.) Every Evening and Com- 
mercial is now published, in addition to the old-time regular afternoon 
issue of that journal. 

Leon Gambetta, in his political article in the Paris Republique Fran- 
, aise, departs from the universal French journalistic custom of signing 
his name to his articles. 

John F. Mines, for a long time attached to the editorial staff of the 
New York Commercial Advertiser, has become the editor-in-chief of the 
Utica (N. Y ) Daly Herald. 

Chester 8. Lord, for several years editorially connected with the 
New York Sun, has purchased the controlling interest in the Standard, 
of Syracuse, N. Y., and has assumed the editorial management ot that 
paper. 

Thomas Rooker, the foreman, and a large stockholder in the New 
York Tribune, writes that the paper is now a paying property, getting 
seven per cent. and free rent io its building, and for the past six 
months netting $40,000. 


John Spencer, the owner of the Delaware County (Pa.) Advocate, has 
bought the Chester (Pa.) Daily Times. J. Craig, Jr., and T. 8. Brown 
are the local editors of the Times, which Mr. Spencer publishes in con- 
nection with his former paper. 

The effects of the Daily Globe priuting office at Altoona have been 
purchased at sheriff's sale, by David Caldwill, of Huntingdon, la. 
The Globe will be conducted as heretofore, the material, etc., having 
been leased to the Globe Company until April 1, 1878. 

James N. Mathews, for a considerable period editor-in-chief and part 
proprietor of the Buffalo (N. Y.) Commercial Advertiser, bas withdrawn 
from that paper. Difference of opinion on a political matter caused 
his retirement. He first took the editorial chair of the Advertiser on 
December 9, 1862. 

The Wecker, so long a German daily, published in Baltimore, has 
abandoned its daily editions, and will in future be published as a 
weekly. Wm. Schnauffer, a brother of the founder of the Wecker, is 
the present proprietor, and Mr. Jacob Rosenfeld, long connected with 
the daily, is the editor-in-chief. 

Mr. Chester T. Lord’s greeting to his readers in the Syracuse 
Standard is brief and to the point. He says: ‘* The new editor of the 
Standard is an unflinching Republican. He will try to make this 
newspaper worthily represent the busy, energetic, and prosperous 
city in which it is printed.”’ 

A San Francisco newspaper has accomplished a remarkable feat in 
telegraphy. The morning alter the international rifle shooting at 
Creedmor, it came out with a broadside of diagrams of the targets, 
bearing accurate representations of the scores as proved by the New 
York papers received a week afterward. These diagrams had been 
transmitted over the wires by a new process, invented and patented 
by one of the proprietors of the journal, and not yet generally under- 
stood, but which may contain the germ of great things. 
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TTENTION, PRINTERS!—THE UNIVERSAL QUOIN, CHEAP- 
est and best in the world. Send for circular. 
A. J. O'SHEA 
291 Monmouth 8t., Jersey City, N. J. 


ITTLE GIANT SHOOTING STICK.—THE LATEST AND BEST! 
Light, durable, and wonderfully strong. . malleable iron. 
Price 50c. By mail, 60c. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., rene a 





Wak SALE—A DAILY AND WEEKLY PAPER IN A GOOD LOOA- 

tion in Kansas. Good news and job presses. Circulation good 
News and job rooms complete. Terms cash. For particulars, address 
*“* KANSAS,” 517 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 





LMANAC SHEETS, FOR LOCALIZING, ILLUSTRATED, 
L\. adapted to your locality, for sale to printers cheaper than ever. 
‘Lhese will increase your ducats and reputation. Send stamps for sam- 
ples. PRATT BR( YTHERS, Publishers, Marlboro, Mass. 


\ 7 HERE IS A DAILY WANTED, NORTH, EAST, OR WEST ?— 

The advertiser bas a complete newspaper outfit, with fine job 
office included, suitable for a daily and weekly newspaper of large size, 
Hoe cylinder press, Adams book press, half-medium Gordon press, 
etc. The owner is a practical printer and an experienced editor. He 
would like to form a partnership to establish a daily or weekly paper 
in any State of the Union, North, East, or West. Or he would sell his 
material at a low figure. Address ‘‘ EDITOR,” 517 Minor Street, Phil- 
adelphia Pa. 








r]\ESTIMONIAL OF RESPECT ON THE DEATH OF JUDGE JOEL 
MINER, at Wilbarger’s Creek, Travis Co., Texas, Sept. 29, 1877. 


Hau GALVESTON TYPOGRAPHICAL Union, No. 28, Oct. 7, 1877. 

The grim monster, Death, to whom we all must succumb, has 
claimed another victim. Judge Joel Miner, the veteran printer of 
Texas, and the first representative of Galveston Typographical Union 
to a session of the National body, bas been gathered to his fathers, 
after a long life of usefulness and honor, in the seventy-seventh year of 
his age, at Travis County. in this State. 

Mr. Miner's advent in Texas was in 1837, in those trying days when 
the then infant Republic stood in need of spirits such as he possessed. 
He was thoroughly imbued with his avocation, and assisted in estab- 
lishing the first newspaper at the capitalof the State. Atalater period 
he was a resident of Galveston. about 1856-7, where he assisted in the 
organization of this Union, and was elected its first delegate to a ses- 
sion of the National Typographical Union, held at New Orleans, in May, 
1857, at a time when unionism was in its infancy and the principles of 
the organization were little understood by the craft. 

It is deemed but due to the memory of this veteran printer that this 

‘Union should adopt some fitting testimonial on his demise; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That Galveston Union, in the death of Joel Miner, has lost 
its first member to the National body, in whom was embodied all the 
essential principles of a true printer, gentleman, and citizen, and who 
in his daily walks of life won and held the respect of those with whom 
be was brought in contact. 

Resolved, 'Vhat this Union deems ita high privilege to do honor to 
the memory of its first honored representative, whose wise counsels 
were given for its benefit, and hopes that his many manly virtues may 
serve as a beacon to light others of the craft to a life of honor and use- 
fulness. 

Resolved, That the charter of this Union be draped in mourning for 
thirty days, in respect to the memory of our late worthy and esteemed 
brother, Joel Miner. 

Resolved, That this Union offers its condolence to the family of the 
deceased, in this their sad bereavement, in the loss of a kind husband, 
an indulgent father, and a true friend. 

L. C. SWINGLE, for Committee. 





1 ALLEY CABINETS—BLACK WALNUT, ENCLOSED, 
To hold 20 Single Column Galleys. esesecessSesese oo GIS 
« 20 Double 1 


R. 8. AMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 





GOOD WORK AT SATISFACTORY PRICES. 





HOLIDAY BUSINESS CARDS, 


(IN COLORS.) 


We are publishing a series of new and original HOLIDAY 
BUSINESS CARDS, which we are furnishing to the trade at very 
reasonable rates. 

They are, without doubt, the best selling cards in the market. 


WILLIAMS & LOEWENTHAL, 


Publishers, Designers, and Engravers on Wood, 


701 CHESTNUT 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


A full line of Samples sent on receipt of 15c. 
cepted). 


(Postage stamps ac- 


TrPoG@aPaicaL PVELICaATIONS 


FOR SALE, AT PUBLISHERS’ PRICES, BY 


R. S&S. MENAMIN, 


518, 817 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN ENCYCLOPAIDIA OF PRINTING: 
Edited by J. Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 
Imperial Octavo Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Defi- 
nitions, Descriptions, and Articles relating to the History, Imple- 
ments, Processes, Products and Auxiliary Arte of Printing, 
splendidly illustrated by more than two hundred Chromo-Litho- 
graphs, Lithographs, Wood Engravings, Imitations of Water- 
Marks, Embossed and Ruled Pages, etc. Price, $10. 

HARPEL’S TYPOGRAPH, or Book of Specimens ; con- 
taining Useful Informati » and s collection of 
Examples of Letter-press Job Printing, arranged for the assist- 
ance of Master Printers, Amateurs, Apprentices, and others. By 
Oscar H. Harpel, Typographic Designer and Printer. Price, 
$5.00 By mail, $5.20. 








A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION; de 
signed for Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of 
the Press, and for the use of Schools and Academies. With an 
Appendix, containing Rules on the use of Capitals, a List of Ab- 
breviations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-read- 
ing, Specimen of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. Twentieth 
Edition, revised, enlarged, and improved, and printed on tinted 
paper; just published by Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. Price, 
$2.00. By mail, $2.20. 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, 
containing Complete Instructions for Beginners, as well as Prac- 
tical Directions for Managing every Department of a Printing 
Office. With several Useful Tables, Numerous Schemes for Im- 
posing Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By 
Thomas MacKellar. Price, $1.50. By mail, $1.70. 


A PRINTER’S MANUAL: A Practical Guide for Composi- 
tors and Pressmen. By Thomas Lynch. Price, $1.25. 
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i yt OIL CANS, BRASS BOTTOMS, emery — FOR SALE | 
8. AMIN, 


517 and as Miner a St., Phiiada. 





OMPOSING STICKS—GROVER, FRANKLIN, NEWBURY, AND 
the ordinary Screw—all the regular sizes ey! on hand, and 
tor sale by 8S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 











The above cut represents a useful little article, manufactured by the 
undersigned. It supplies a want long felt by country printers, and is 
now in use in ail parts of the country. 

The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the upper 
case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted in this arm in such a 
manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over the lower case or either 
side of the upper case. 

The lampholder is made of the best malleable iron, and is very 


strong. 
Fig 2. 


I ~—fi=S> 


Price of Lamp Holder (Fig. 2.) without Lamp, 75¢. ; by 
mail, postpaid, $1.00. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 





617 & 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








JESSUP & MOORE, 


Paper Manufacturers, 


BOOK AND NEWS PRINTING, 
MANILLA, HARDWARE, 


AND 


WRAPPING PAPERS, 
OF VARIOUS QUALITIES, ON HAND 0B MADE TO ORDER AT SHORT NOTICE. 
fo 
CASH PAID FOR RAGS, COTTON WASTE, &c- 
Seeiien 
Paper Warehouse, No, 27 North Sixth Street. 
Rag Warehouse, Nos. 526 and 528 East North Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





BRONZE POWDERS, 
Brocade, Gold, Silver, Composition and Metal Leaf. 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


GEO. MEIER & CO., 


137 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE. 


The celebrated Bronzes of Gro. Mrrer & Co., are the best and cheap- 
est now in the market, and bid defiance to competition. It only needs 
a trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly twenty- 
five per cent. can be attained by purchasing either from them or their 
agent in Philadelphia, R. 8. MENAMIN. 


Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Litho- 
graphic Material constantly on hand. 


The undersigned have constantly on hand a large supply of the 


FINEST BRONZES, 
WHITE AND YELLOW METAL LEAF, &c., &e., 


and can fill orders for any quantity at the shortest notice. 
GEO. MEIER & CO., 
P. O. BOX NO. 5290, NEW YORE. 
Faororirs—Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria. 
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REDUCED TO 25 CENTS PER POUND. — ROLLERS CAST AT 30 CENTS PER POUND. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST COMPOSITION IN EXISTENCE. 
+— = + 
EEstablished i865,= 


+ , + 
COMPOSED OF INDIA RUBBER, GELATINE, SAOOHARINE, AND OHEMIOALS. 


NO SHRINKING. NO CRACKING, NO RUNNING DOWN, MELTS READILY, POURS THIN, TOUGH & ELASTIC. 


DIRECTIONS SENT WITH EVERY PACKAGE. 


MANUFACTORY: 325 WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


| ws NO AGENTS OUTSIDE OF PHILADELPHIA. « | 


JANUARY 1, 1877. 





TO PRINTERS. 


—___- > -——___——_ 


We have reduced the price of our standard ‘‘GLUE AND SYRUP” Composition to 


15 CENTS PER POUND, 


at which price we consider it to be the best Composition in the market. It must be used while fresh, and will not recast 
when worn out. 


To those who prefer to use a ‘‘ patent” Composition, we offer our ‘‘ NEW IMPROVED,” which will recast, 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER POUND. 


In ordering, state what kind you want, and on what kind of a press it is to be used, and if for ‘‘form” or “ distri- 
buting ” rollers. 





SAMUEL BINGHAWM’S -SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition, 


31 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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A. M. COLLINS, SON & (0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARDS AND CARD BOARDS, 


FOR PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


WAREHOUSE: 


NO. 18 SOUTH SIXTH ST. AND NO. 9 DECATUR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP, 


R, & MENAMIN, Proprietor, 
REAR OF 52 & 54 N. SIXTH ST. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


every DescRiPron OF MMACHINE WORK. Prout execurn. 


PRINTERS’ WORK A SPECIALTY, 








ROTARY, ADAMS, CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES 


REMOVED. REPAIRED, AND SET UP. 


R. W. HARTNETT, Superintendent. 












































KE PATENT See 


Newspaper, Book and Job Galle 














Cut of Brass Galley, patent-lined, with a portion of the wood removed from side frame, showing manner of attaching side-lining. 
SONG fr a 
eek ek oe ee 
This Patent Galley is the strongest and most durable brass-lined Galley manufactured. The improvement consists in soldering a 
tongue of non-corrosive metal to the brass lining, letting the metal tongue into the wooden side (which is slotted), and fastening, at one 
and the same time, by means of the screws in the bottom of the Galley, the lining, side and brass bottom, making a Galley which presents, 
inside, a perfectly smooth side-surface; by this means dispensing with the heads of the screws in the side lining, which in the old-style 
Galleys sometimes project and make “pi.” There is also a strip of brass across the head of the Galley, that strengthens it, and prevents 


the head or sides from warping or becoming loose. 





BRASS GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 
Single Column, 33 x 23} inches inside - $2 00 | Double Column, 6}x 23} inches inside... 


BRASS JOB GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 
6 x10 inches inside 12 x 18 inches inside . shisuteokescueee 
8} x13 2 50 | 14x20 “6 4 00 
10 x16 3 00 | 15x22 6 ik. cteeesvaotas oe Oe 


BRASS MAIL-LIST GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 


10 x 22} inches inside, enclosed on all sides.......... 


ALL-BRASS GALLEYS. 


These All-brass Galleys are especially adapted for use in morning newspaper offices, as in many cases it is necessary to soak the type 
in hot lye, before distributing, in order to prevent its sticking together. Galleys made in part of wood would be ruined in a few days 
by such treatment, hence the necessity and economy in using galleys made wholly of brass. These All-brass Galleys are the most per- 
fect and strongest ever offered to the trade. 





All the Regular Sizes of Book, Job and Newspaper Galleys constantly on hand. 


SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 


= - = 
| | 
| - a | 
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| Manufactured and for sale by | eee ee Me amin,*- | 515, SIT & 519 Minor Street, \ 
——e QU Cy tL ey Cpr S peg . iicipaeniomsstinepinanetibipaaciataiiatas 
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——FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS=— 


i. 
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GEORGE MATHER’S SONS’ 


Black and Colored Printing Inks, 


VARN ISHES, etc, 
OFFICE, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK—Established April, 1816. 


BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS. 
Card or Wood Cut Ink, # 1b. $1, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, B oz....................$1, 2.00 | Ultramarine Blue. edinvihe ..-50e., 75 
Job Ink...... .50e., 15¢., $1 | a Ink, @ 0z..............50c., $1.00, 1.50 | Green, poster. ... wo 2 eUC., T5C., 
Adams or Power Pre x8 C ut Ink.. , -» $1, 2.00 | Lake, @ Ib... eee $3, 5.00, 10. Green, Fine Lig ht and Dark........$1. 50, 
Book and Fine Book Ink. s., 50c., Tc. Fine Red, ry ib. fidick. diieaiere -Gndeiane 3, 5.00, 10. Ye llow, Lemon, De e ep, or —— re 5 
Extra News Ink. innineten Jc. | Red, for paper . - $2, 2.f “* for posters. T5c., 
News and Poster ‘Ink. Red, for posters. . ----50c., TEc., $1, $1.f Gola Size, White or Gold Color. “ies 
Printers’ Varnish 5 oe $1. 00 | | Blue, for posters .«..-50c., 75c., p>: | -¢ |. aa 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, ® gal. "$9.50 to 3.50 | Fine Light and Bronze B lu 1e ...-$1.50, 2.00 | Brown and Sienna Inks 


LITHOGRAPHIC INES AND VARNISHES. 


Lithographic Inks, @ Ib....$2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish 60c. to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 


DIAGRAM INES BINDERS’ INES. 


Diagram Inks..........++++++e000+$5.00, 3.00, 2.00, 1.00, T5c. Binders’ Gloss Drying Ink........0...seeseseeeeeeseeeee $3.00 


BINDERS’ GLOSS DRYING COLORED INKS MADE TO ORDER. 
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M. 8. BULKLEY. 


G&G DITMAN & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


PAPER, BRAGS, AND ENVELOPES, 
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30, 32 & 34 SOUTH SIXTH ST., 
CORNER OF JAYNE STREET,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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AGENTS FOR THE FOLLOWING PAPERS: 

A complete assortment always on hand, and odd sizes manufactured to order. 
L. L. BROWN PAPER CO’S LEDGER AND WRITING PAPERS. HURLBURT PAPER CO’'S WRITING PAPERS, and FINE COLORED 
BYRON WESTON’S LINEN LEDGER PAPERS. AND WHITE BRISTOL BOARDS. 
TILESTON & HOLLINGSWORTH’S PLATE AND CHROMO PAPERS. | CROTON MILLS RULER PAPERS. 
A. H. HUBBARD & CO’S FINE COLORED AND GLAZED PAPERS. | ERIE MILLS RULED PAPERS. 
OWEN PAPER ©O’S FLAT AND RULED GOODS. HOWARD MILLS WRITING PAPFRS. 
PLATNER AND PORTER MANF’G CO’S FINE RULED PAPERS. CARSON & BROWN’S OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS FLAT AND RULED 
ORANE & CO’S BOND AND PARCHMENT PAPERS |} GOODS. 
CAREW’S RULED AND *LAT PAPERS. | CRANE BROS.’ BANK, LEDGER AND PURE LINEN LAID PAPERS. 
CRESCENT MILLS WRITING PAPERS. | BIRD'S HARDWARE PAPER. 
WALSH CO’S BLUE WRITING PAPERS. | ROCKDALE MILLS BOOK PAPERS. 
PARSONS PAPER CO’S COLORED AND ENVELOPE PAPERS. WISSAHICKON AND HANWELL MILLS BOOK PAPERS. 
SENECA MILLS BLUE AND WHITE WRITING PAPERS. PARKER’S COMMERCIAL, WHITE AND COLORED BLOTTING 
WHITING PAPER CO’S RULED AND FLAT PAPERS. PAPERS. 
COMMERCIAL SAFETY PAPER, FOR CHECKS AND NOTES. RUSSELL’S ROLL AND FLAT MANILLAS. 
IRVING MILLS WRITING PAPERS, No. 2 MILLS WHITE AND COLORED BLOTTING PAPERS. 


ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY FILLED, AND SAMPLES FURNISHED. 
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THE BACKUS WATER Moror 


POWER GIVEN FOR PRINTING PRESSES AND OTHER LIGHT MACHINERY, 
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THE GENERAL POINTS OF EXCELLENCE MAY BE BRIEFLY SUMMARIZED, AS FOLLOWS: 


Ist, Nominal cost, convenience and great durability. 2d, Its noiseless running qualities, 
3d, Its availability—when shut off there is no waste, as occurs in ordinary steam boilers, 4th, Its safety and freedom from derangement. 


17-inch Motor, complete, $60 | 30-inch Motor (single), complete, $125 
22-inch & 6s . - 80 | 30-inch ‘ (double), 66 : 175 

CON NECTIONS.—The sizes of pipes and connections depend on the pressure of water and the amount of power required. Cannot lay 
down rules that will govern in all cases, except that the pipes should always be large enough to overcome the loss of power caused by friction 
of the water in passing through, thereby giving the full amount of pressure, clear of drawbacks at the place of use. 


Full information as to best size of Motor to do special work, sent on receipt of application, stating name and size of each machine it is in- 
tended to run, and pressure of water at point of use. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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CAMPBELL 
Printing Press and Manufacturing Co, 


OFFICE, FACTORY, 


NO. 39 BEEKMAN STREET, WYTHE AVE., HEWES AND PENN ST°. 
NEW YORK. BROOKLYN, E. D. 


<> > —— a 


Campbell Two-Roller Job and Book Press 
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SECURED THE HIGHEST AWARD 
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THE MOST CONVENIENT AND BEST PRESS IN THE MARKET. 
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Campbell Country Press. 


THE ONLY COUNTRY PRESS WITH BOTH RACK AND SCREW AND TABLE DISTRIBUTION. THE BEST 
PRESS FOR COLOR WORK. THE REGISTER IS PERFECT. 





SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


ALL MACHINERY WARRANTED. 
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C. POTTER, IR., & CO.'’S 
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SKDUCED 


PATENT STOP-CYLINDER PRESS. RECULAR TWO-ROLLER CYLINDER PRESS. 
No. Rollers Cyl. Dist. | Size Bed Size Matter 
Size Bed Size Covering Price. extra. No. Inside Bearers. Covered by Two Rollers. 


Inside Bearers. Matter, entire form. 17x21 inches. 13x17 inches. 
24x30 inches. 20x25 inches. 20x25 15x20 


25335 * 21x30 “ 3,000 215 21x27 16x22“ 


4 $2,600 $200 
4 

29x42 24x37 5 3,500 230 94x30 90x25 
6 
6 


~_ 
w\ 


32x48 27x43 4,000 25 25x35 21x30 
34x50 29x45 4,500 260 2%, 29x42 24x37 
36x52 31x47 6 5,000 275 ‘ 32x46 97x41 
38x55 33x50 6 5,250 290 33x50 28x45 
41x58 36x53 8 6,000 305 f 36x52 81x47 ‘ 
Automatic, Double and Treble Rolling, $176 extra. 40x54 36x49 2,700 
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PATENT IMPROVED FOUR-ROLLER CYLINDER PRESS. TWO-ROLLER COUNTRY CYLINDER PRESS. 


Size Bed Size Matter Covered Cyl. Dist a " 
Inside Bearers. by Four Rollers Price. ‘extra. RACK AND SCREW DISTRIBUTION. 


an ten Size Bud. Price. 
24x30 inches. 20x25 inches. $1,850 $215 No. Inside Bearers. Size Matter. Size Sheet. Hand Pwr. 


25x35“ 21x30 * 2,200 230 32x46 inches. 27x42 inches. 29x44 inches. $1,400 
29x42 24x37 2,600 245 ’ 93x50 « 98x45“ 30x47 « 1,600 
32x46 27x41 3,000 260 Steam Power, $50 extra. 
34x50 29x45 3,300 275 

a 


PATENT IMPROVED TWO-ROLLER CYLINDER PRESS. 
Size Bed Size Matter Covered Delivery 
No. Inside Bearers. by Two Rollers. Price. without 
Tapes extra 


17x21 inches. 13x17 inches. $1,000 $200 


I 

TWO-ROLLER COUNTRY CYLINDER PRESS. 
TABLE DISTRIBUTION. 
Size Bed Price. 
Inside Bearers. Size Matter. Size Sheet. Hand Pwr. 
31x46 inches. 26x42 inches. 28x44 inches. $1,050 
20x25 15x20 1,250 200 32x46 “ 27x42 20x44 sa 1,300 
21x27 16x22 1,450 200 — * = * — -* 1 
24x30 20x25 1,550 200 Steam Power, $50 extra. 
25x35 21x30 1,850 200 ee 
24x37 ‘ y 9» 

om ps an oe | PATENT LITHOGRAPHIC STOP CYLINDER PRESSES. 
34x50 29x45 2,750 250 No. Size Stone. Size Design. Rollers, Price. 
36x52 31x47 3,000 275 24x32 22x30 6 $4,000 
40x54 36x49 3,300 275 28x40 26x38 6 4,500 
40x60 36x55 3.500 300 OTHER SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 


—_- — 


OCTOBER, 1876. OFFICE, 12 & 14 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK. 
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